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464 THE MONIST. 

Ziehen reaches his monism by considering objective existence, as it appears to 
us and which we call matter, as " something utterly unknowable." He says, "The 
' ' psychical series alone is given. . . . Thus the psycho-physical dualism or parallel- 
" ism is apparent only. Considering that the psychical series alone is given, we shall 
' ' understand, that we had repeatedly to face in our investigations such factors in 
" which the material foundations are missing. I here remind you of the projection 
' ' of our sensations into space and time, for which we could not find a psycho-phys- 
" ical explanation." 

We hope that Dr. Ziehen will soon find occasion to explain his philosophical 
views. Such an explanation may throw light on his psychological theory. We do 
not as yet see how he can solve without inconsistency the many difficulties in which 
his philosophical standpoint will involve his psychology. Kj>g. 

Psychologie der Suggestion. By Dr. Hans Schmidkimz. Stuttgart, 1892, — pp. 
425. Large 8 vo. 

The rapidly increasing devotion to the study of Hypnotism has yielded many 
valuable results, both practical and theoretical. Its application to the cure of dis- 
ease — psycho-therapeutics — has been most extensively introduced and bids fair to 
become the representative in scientific form of the germ of truth buried amongst the 
vast rubbish-heap of suspicious practices and pseudo-scientific "isms. " New light 
has been thrown on the questions of responsibility and the legal aspects of slightly 
abnormal states. Education and ethics, it has been more than hinted, are to find 
practical aids in hypnotism ; while in the light of modern scientifically recognised 
phenomena, many of the events influential in the development of religions find a ra- 
tionalistic interpretation. But the science which more than all others, the study of 
hypnotism is destined to enrich, is that of Experimental Psychology ; and it is this 
phase of the subject to which Dr. Schmidkunz has devoted his volume. 

The central core of the whole subject is the fact of suggestion, — a fact so com- 
prehensive that it is almost easier to say what it is not than what it is. If we make 
allowance for that portion of our conduct that is based upon individual acquisitions 
and proceeds by logically reasoned steps, all the rest is more or less the result of 
suggestions, of one kind or another. To appreciate the psychology of this process 
it is necessary to appreciate its varieties and universality. We receive suggestions 
from things and deeds ; the sight of food makes us hungry ; the sight of our neighbor 
consulting his watch induces a strong desire to know what time it is. Words are 
powerful implements of suggestion ; we accept those doctrines that we hear about us 
and are influenced much more frequently than we are convinced. The personal 
factor in suggestion is important ; to some we feel attracted and accept as leaders, 
while others excite repulsion and antagonism. The indirectness of the process of 
suggestion is to be noted ; in most cases we are quite unconscious of the influences 
exerted upon us and by which our conduct is guided, and this ignorance of the mo- 
tives of our acts, Spinoza tells us, is the cause of the illusion of free will. Sympa- 
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thy, imitation, the contagion of masses, the action of the mind upon the body, the 
formation of public sentiment, — all exemplify the process of suggestion and add their 
testimony to its power and domain. 

We must recognise, too. that our suggestibility is a variable phenomenon ; at 
some moments we are self-assertive and determined, at others passive and readily 
following another's lead. Sometimes we take the reins in our own hands, and again 
allow the vehicle to find its way as it will. Every night we pass into a condition in 
which conscious control is abandoned and logic gives way to suggestion. A trifling 
illness, a dose of medicine may increase our suggestibility, and place us in a position 
allied to that of the hypnotic subject. All this prepares the way for recognising as 
the distinctive characteristic of the hypnotic coudition, an exaggerated suggestibility. 
Not alone is there a ready yielding to every suggestion of the operator, but functions 
normally not under volitional control may be appealed to and utilised by the slighter 
and subtler processes of hypnotic suggestion. The variable threshold between the 
voluntary and the involuntary is shifted to a surprising extent. That complex inter- 
relation of centres with which the sense of personality is intimately connected yield? 
to the same influences and makes possible an experimental study of this vexed 
problem. 

This, then, is the Psychology of Suggestion, the contribution that Hypnotism 
makes to Psychology. It lays stress upon the great rdle this process plays in every 
day mental life and thus asks us to see in hypnotism a condition closely allied to 
the normal, and simply illustrating in an unusually striking way, one great factor in 
our mental composition. It rearranges the hierarchy of mental faculties and finds 
a more important place for suggestion than has been before accorded to it. From a 
somewhat obscure and sporadic phenomenon occasionallyentering into mental states, 
it is raised to the dignity of one of the most frequent, most important, most fertile 
generalisations of scientific psychology. Whether one fully agrees with this position 
or not, it is certainly a service to have it so comprehensively, even if at times pro- 
lixly stated, and to be assured that the study of Psychology is deriving as much ben- 
efit from the researches in hypnotism as are the more practical sciences. j. j. 

Hypnotisme, Suggestion, Psychotheropie. Etudes Nouvelles par le Dr. B,-ru- 
lu-hii, Professeur a la Faculte de medecine de Nancy. Paris : 1891. Octave 
Doin., pp. 518. 

The literature of the new science of Hypnotism continues to increase with una- 
bated pace ; most of the contributions consist of studies of a few cases or a brief ex- 
position of a single point, in most cases of points relative to the application of hyp- 
notism to disease. The present volume, however, is of special importance not alone 
because of the authority that Dr. Bernheim's name brings with it, — but because of 
the comprehensiveness and the skill and interest of the exposition. It is supple- 
mentary to Dr. Bernheim's former volume, "Suggestive Psychotherapeutics,' 
(1886 87, English translation, 1889) and reflects the progress that has resulted from 



